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THE COUSINS. 


Original. 
“A stranger, did you say ?” 
“Yes, ma’am.” 


“ And what may he be like? and for whom did he 


inquire ?” 


“ He is an officer-like looking gentleman, and inquired for 
Colonel Meredith ; I told him all the family were from home 


except you, and that I would call you.” 
«JT will see him; I suspect that I know who he is.” 


The lady walked away to do the honors of the house to 
On entering the drawing room she found 
a tall, prepossessing young man of twenty three or four 
years. She curtsied as she entered, and said, “ Am I right in 


the stranger guest. 


my conjecture, that I am addressing Capt. Meredith ?” 


“Your conjecture is indeed correct,” answered the stran- 
ger; “and,” continued he, “ may I ask without incurring the 
censure of boldness, who the fair lady is who honors me by 


her knowledge of my name?” 


“1? why Iam Christiana Meredith, niece of Col. How- 
ard Meredith, and first cousin to Capt. Francis Meredith, 
whose prowess in the field, fighting his country’s battles, 
and gallant bearing in the drawing-room, trumpeted by the 
many tongues of fame, have reached even this remote cor- 


ner of the globe.” 


“ And am I indeed so fortunate,” said the stranger, giving 
in to the playful sallies of the lady—‘“ am I so very fortu- 
nate as to have met upon my arrival, the celebrated Chris- 
tiana, whose beauty, talents and accomplishments are the 
theme of every tongue, whose praises I have so often heard 
repeated, by my brother officers, that even in my dreams her 


form appeared tome? Allow me, fairest of ladies, to pay 
my devoirs at the shrine where so many have knelt in vain.” 

“ Very welldone, indeed! I see you have not been entire- 
ly belied ; you have some genius, and all the family but my- 
self being absent for a week,.I forthwith take you under my 
protection, fairly promising to let you into as many of the 
mysteries of the family as you feel inclined to have solved ; 
but first tell me how it happens that you are here so much 
sooner than we looked for you? We did not expect you till 
next month: and then how you like our village, and the 
Colonel’s choice of a summer residence ?” 


“ First, then, to answer your questions in order, I was ena- 


bled sooner than I expected, to dispose of my commission, 
and being naturally desirous to come as soon as possible, I 
set out immediately after that was effecied. Secondly; I 
like the village, what I have seen of it, tolerably well, and I 


think our uncle has shown considerable taste in his choice of 


a dwelling ; at all events, I shall not be disposed to find fault 
with it, if all its inmates are as agreeable as the fair sample 
before me. Now, my fair cousin, I call upon you, to redeem 
your promise of initiating me into the family mysteries ; 
one thing, Iam really anxious about. What were my uncle’s 
reasons for insisting upon my disposing of my commission ?” 
“ That is easily explained ; he of course does not wish to 
be deprived of his only daughter’s society. Our good uncle, 
the Colonel, to begin with him, is ua peu enteté upon some 
points, but a good sort of man in the main, if you can man- 
age to keep the right side of him. He is a social, generous, 
‘kind hearted man, but with strong prejudices, which mortal 
power cannot overcome. Insists too, I sometimes think, in 
an overbearing degree, upon being master, in his own house, 
and would disown son or daughter who presumed to ques- 
tion his right to dispose of them as his judgment dictates.” 
“Not avery agreeable personage to live with, I should 
judge ; tell me, how. do you manage ?” i 
“ Hardly a fair question, kind sir; however, as I mean to 
impress you with an exalted idea of my good nature, I will 
answer it. Knowing myself perfectly independent upon all 
points but one, I am Gecasionally a little restive under his 





































| discipline. Ke tried, when I first came here, to put me down 
to rules and regulations, but had wisdom enough to give up 
the contest without coming to battle, and Iam now as un- 
fettered as any one living with Colonel Meredith can possi- 
bly be: I read novels and French plays, a heinous offence 
in his opinion, and even am so unfeminine, as he terms it, 
as to ride on horseback. The good man occasionally curses 
the effects of Parisian education and foreign manners, which 
I never hear, and I warrant me, inwardly vows to cure me 
of my mad freaks at some future time; how like you that 
sketch?” 

“ Admirably drawn ; pray go on.” 

“Well, next comes the fair Eveleen, only daughter of the 
gallant Colonel ; let me pause before I commence her char- 
acter. Have you ever admired the first white rose of sum- 
mer, and gazed upon it, till your fancy pictured a human 
being as pure, as delicate, and imagined a heart beating 
within it, filled with love for all its fellow mortals, and devo- 
tion to its Maker—genuine, holy devotion ; —if you can ima- 
gine such a being, and add the timid shrinking of the sensi- 
tive plant, from al] that is worldly, or her pure spirit deems 
wrong, then you may have some idea of Eveleen. Of her 
filial piety to a sometimes unreasonable father, of her sis- 
terly affection to a brother that knows not how to appreciate 
it, and a cousin, who is too wild and giddy to value it as it 
deserves, of her kindness to the poor, who idolize her, and 
the servants, who would any of them, go to the ends of the 
earth for her ; all this you will know, when you know her — 
not at once, hers is not a character to be understvod in a day, 
but is one which will nobly repay any one who will study it.” 

“ A beautiful picture you have drawn, but I presume I 
must make some allowance, for partiality and friendship ; 
and is the angelic Eveleen as lovely in person, as you have 
represented her in mind ? ”’ 

“You may not think her so, but to me she is the realiza- 
tion of my brightest dreams; yet, she is unlike all I ever 
thought beautiful in others. She is not tall, not above the 
middling height of women, and her form is slight, perhaps 
to a fault, but it is such a one as in my childhood I fancied 
angels had; her complexion the fairest I ever saw, without 
the slightest shade of color, save when she blushes ; then, 
when the rich glow mantles on ber cheek, the greatest con- 
noisseur might call her beautiful; her eyes are blue, and 
her hair light brown. But what signifies describing such a 
being as Eveleen; after you have known her two hours, 
I defy you to think of any thing else bat‘) her goodness and 
virtue.” 

“You have surely not done, there is another member 
of the family; you will not omit cousin Edgar in your 
sketches ?”’ 

“ Nay, he is a character that needs no sketching ; the qual- 
ities of his head and heart, will develope themselves soon 
enough ; I leave your opinion unbiassed with regard to him ; 
and now, I must leave you fora short time. We shall meet at 
dinner. There is the library, if you are studiously inclined, 
or the garden, if you are a florist.” 

“ Stay, my fair cousin, I have still another question to ask. 
Are you acquainted with the reason that made our parents 
engage our hands and hearts, before we had learned to 
know we possessed such things as the latter?” 

“What, you want a whole family history ? Now, I am the 
worst historian in the world; but I will do my best. Our 
great grandfather,—! must go back to him to make myself in- 
telligible, —had two sons, who married their first cousins, two 
sisters, co-heiresses of the estate adjoining theirs; the eldest, 
Howard Meredith, had one child a son, and the youngest 
also but one child, a daughter. The parents of the children 
held council together and plainly discerned the hand of 
providence in what they intended should be the destination 


of the children ; whereupon by mutual consent they were 
affianced, while in their cradles. 


Well, it so happened, that 


when they grew up they became attached, probably from 


| 


their never having been informed of the agreement entered 
into by their parents. They married and had three sons, 
the eldest of whom, our good uncle, early entered the army, 
and was at the taking of Quebec, where he was severely 
wounded, and in consequence remained there after his 
| brother officers‘returned to their homes, and there he became 
acquainted and fell in love with Eveleem Devoux, (he thought 
love no nonsense then,) whose parellealy consented to 
their union, on the express condition that the Colonel should 
resign his commission, and settle near them, whic he ac- 
cordingly did, and I have been told that he made a most de- 
voted husband, as much as he ridicules men’s making fools 
of their wives now. They had twogehildren, and soon after 
the birth of the last, Mrs. Meredith died, and it was sup- 
posed the Colonel would immediately return to his own 
country, but instead of that, he purchased this place, which 
he had before only hired for a summer residence, (while Mrs. 
Meredith lived they always spent the winter in Quebec,) and 
seemed determined to settle here. 

“Francis the next brother, your father, remained in Eng- 
land, and married there, about the time that Howard mar- 
ried in Quebec; and after thé birth of Eveleen, he wrote, 
earnestly entreating his brother to return home, and propos- 
ing an alliance, between his son and the infant Eveleen. 
To the first request, our uncle returned a decided negative, 
to the latter a prompt acquiescence.— The rest you know.” 

The youngest brother, Edgar, my father, also married in 
England, but soon after, owing to my mother’s delicate health, 
removed to France, where I was born aad lived till my 
fifteenth year, when by the loss of my father, (my*mother 
died many years before,) I was consigned to the guardian- 
ship of my uncle; who immediately sent for me, and here I 
have been ever since. Oh! that I might again see my 
native land; my heart aches to return to the scenes of my 
childhood.” 

“ Are you not happy here?” 

“ Happy! ask the chained stag if he is: happy, and if he 
could answer, he would tell you of the boundless woods 
through which he used to rove, of the deep rivers at which 
he slaked his thirst, of his mates of the forest, and he would 
add that he pined to be with them. Happy! ask the caged 
bird that bruises his head against the wires of his prison in 
fruitless endeavors to be free. Happy with sucha fate as the 
future offers me! but they may be disappointed yet, they 
may find, that the captive, though caught and caged, is still 
free in mind.” The lady abruptly paused, as if conscious 
she was giving utterance to feelings which she might wish 
unread ; she blushed deeply, and then smiling, added, “I 
must indeed leave you now, it wants but half an hour to 


dinner.” 
* - * ia oo * * 


Letter from Capt. Francis Meredith to a friend in England. 

I thank you sincerely for your last assurances, that I was 
not out of mind, because out of sight, and also for your kind 
inquiries about my present situation, and how I like my in- 
tended bride? The last question I can scarcely answer, at 
least in the way you undoubtedly mean. To dislike Eveleen 
Meredith, were impossible, afid yet I more than doubt 
whether she will ever inspire a feeling warmer than friend- 
ship in me. She is precisely your beau ideal of beauty ; in- 
deed, I often think it a thousand pities you were not her 
cousin and affianced husband,— you would so dote upon her 
shrinking modesty, her timid, retiring manners, and then, 
her pliant sylph-like form, (too much so for me, I could 
not love any thing so etherial,) and her bashful blue eyes, 
and her luxuriant tresses of “‘ paly brown,” sporting, no, not 
sporting, she never gives them a chance, but occasionally, 
as she steps into the carriage, just lifted from her neck or 
forehead ; ah, you would be in raptures ; and then her com- 
plexion, I think I hear you exclaim, “Oh, eall it fair, not 
pale ;” but it is pale, for all that — interesting, if you choose, 
but still pale; then her feet and hands, you would be de- 
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lighted with them, they are certainly the smallest and pret-||agreeable,) upon his oWn children. Edgar, is too stupid and lever going to love her, there would have been some indica- 


tiest, (her cousin Christiana’s excepted,)Ieversaw. She by 
the way, (Christiana I mean,) is indeed such a creature as 
one might love ; as even I, whom you so often accused of 
fastidiousness, might love, did I allow myself to think of 
such a thing; but mark the blind waywardness of fate, or 
perhaps, I might more properly say, the capricious wilful- 
ness of our parents ; she is also, as well as myself} disposed 
of by the affiancing maxim, which seems to have been 
handed down in our family from father to son, since time 
immemorial. I fancy the fair lady would willingly forego 
her part of the contract, but it is a subject upon which she 
appears determined to have no conversation. I have intro- 
duced it several times, but she always evades it with an ap- 
pearance of shuddering, or something very like it. Once, 
upon our first meetigg, (of which I before informed you,) 
she seemed to be led away by her feelings, and she spoke 
bitterly of her future fate, and added something about dis- 
appointing them all.—I shouldn’t mach wonder if she did, 
for she is a noble minded, high spirited being; but then she 
forfeits her fortune, every sous, if she conforms not to her 
social oil, by marrying our very estimable cousin ; truly, 
it Will be a second edition of the Beauty and the Beast. 
‘Edgar Meredith is in very truth, the most uncouth, bearish 
sort of youth that you ¢an possibly conceive of ; just such a 
thing as you and I, in days gone by, would have called a 
monster: and never did any creature upon whom we be- 
stowed the appellation more richly deserve it. I wish you 
could see him try to play the agreeable to his intended bride, 
and the look of supreme contempt she bestows upon him, or 
ordering her horse, challenges me to a race ; the discomfited 
lover, who, I really believe, loves her as well as he can, 
shrugs his shoulders, a la francaise orders his horse also, 
and advances to help her mount, but with one spring her 
light form is seated in the saddle, and she is half a mile off, 
before her unwieldy suitor has gained his horse’s back. I 
always manage to keep up with her, and when we have 
fairly distanced him, she relaxes her speed, and chooses 
another direction, leaving him to continue his ride alone, or 
return to the house, as he thinks best. 

She rides admirably, and her figure is well adapted to the 
exercise ; just tall enotigh to be graceful, without being un; 
feminine, and full enough, to leave no sharp corners. Do you 
remember the lady with the pointed elbows, who always 
contrived, you said, to stick them into your sides ? You would 
have no such apprehension with Christiana; her arm is as 
round and fair as the Venus de Medici’s and tapers down to 
a wrist of fairy proportions. Ihave often admired it through 
the thin sleeve of her summer dresses. She never has it 
bare, which I rather wonder at, considering her French birth 
and education ; but she is as modest as Eveleen, she has 
some of the characteristics of her native land too, but more 
in person, than manners. The dark vivacious eye, the jetty 
locks, and clear brunette complexion bespeak her of the 
sunny south; her quick wit, her lively talent of repartee, and 
her naive expression of her thoughts, upon all subjects but 
one, may, or may not, be attributed to the influence 8f south- 
I believe they are not confined to any particular 





ern skies. 


land. 
There is a strict friendship between her and the celestial 


Eveleen, as she calls her; on her side, fervent and deep, 
as all her feelings are; on Eveleen’s, calm, placid, though 
perhaps sincere. I love to watch them. After all there is 
something interesting in these girlish friendships, when, as 
in this case, no self-conceit, vanity or rivalry is allowed to 
darken its purity. Pity it is, that Christiana cannot endow 
her fair friend, with a little of her life and spirit, cannot in 
fine, instil a little of the “ Promethean fire” of her soul, | 
into the statue-like Eveleen.—See, I have nearly covered my 
sheet, and have not answered one of your questions yet ; but 
I will. As to my situation, it would be delightful, if my 
good uncle was not so entirely of opinion, that to be master 
in his own house consists in forming certain rules and reg- 
ulations, and insisting upon their performance by every 
member of the family ; however, I was forewarned, by the} 
sketch of character given me by Christiana, in this case, 
painted to the very life, and I determined not to yield my in- 
dependence to any one. Upon the first indication of such a! 
determination, my uncle appeared quite thunderstruck, and 
muttered something upon the difference of young people} 
now, and in his day, but never renewed towards me his 
petty annoyances; but, Uhristiana and I being declared 
rebels from his authority, exercises all his tyrannical exac-| 
tions, (upon a small scale, I must allow, but not the less dis-' 















cowardly to throw off the yoke, and declare himself a man, 
and submits, as if he were not more than seven years old, 
to be directed how to brush his hair, at what time to ex- 
change his boots for slippers, and when to go to bed. Eve- 
leen is too mild, too peaceable, to oppose any thing her father 
wills, and submits with a Christian spirit, I firmly believe it 
is, tothe deprivations he exacts of her. She must never 
read a novel, because they are immoral, nor ride on horse- 


back, because it is immodest, nor walk farther than the gar- | 


den, because it is vulgar; consequently she is a drooping 
consumptive looking creature, offering a striking contrast to 
her healthy, rosy, Hebe-like cousin, who by the exercises 
which are forbidden Eveleen, insures for herself health of 
body and mind. 

Your other question, how I like my future bride, I will 


[take time to consider of before I answer ; and now as usual 


Your sincere friend, 
Francis Merepira. 


I subscribe myself, 


Letter from Christiana Meredith toa friend in France, written several 

months after Captain Meredith became a member of the family. 

Ma Cuere Marie— You ask me how comes on my 
marriage? Can you ask me that question after the descrip- 
tion I have given you of the person whom they have select- 
ed for my husband? Marie, I will never be his wife! the 
resolution entered my mind, the first time I saw him; it is 
now decided. I will relinquish my fortune — better be poor, 
to beg, to starve, to die, than—I shudder at the very 
thought—to marry him. He has never made a declaration ; 
I presume they think it needless ; I wait but that, to declare 
my sentiments freely, then Marie, I will return to our dear 
France, and live upon the trifle left me by my dear mother 
in secret : it is little, very little, to one reared as I have been, 
but it will at least supply the wants of nature. Did my 
poor mother, think you, foresee the unhappy situation in 
which her child would be placed, that she left me that little 
sum? I think she did; I remember now, as if it werea 
dream, of sitting upon her lap in childhood, and being press- 
ed to her bosom, while her mild blue eyes were swimming 
in tears; and well I remember how my young heart was 
always affected by the sight of her tearful eyes, and how I 
would kiss her pale cheek, and promise to be a good,girl, 
and love her; I thought my love all sufficient to make her 
happy ; I knew not of the anxious thoughts, and cares for, 
my future welfare, which were probably embittering her 
life, and hastening her to her grave. How little I then under- 
stood the meaning of her words, when she used to call me a 
poor, poor child, and pray—ah! so fervently, that when 
she was gone, I might find some one, capable and willing to 
direct and counsel me, and fulfil the place of a mother. 
Marie, that prayer was heard ; in your kind mother I found 
a guardian, and guide for my childish years. Why was I, by 
my father’s will, driven from her? Why came I here! 

I believe I told you in a former letter, of the arrival of 
Captain Meredith, the affianced husband of Eveleen, but I 
did not tell you that I loved him. No, I did not tell you that, 
yet I knew it even then. I did not tell you, for I hoped to 
conquer it. I hoped my reason, (feeble aid,) the utter help- 
lessness of the case might erase the impression on my heart ; 
I now know that it is indelible, and I only long to fly to you 
to hide my shame and folly from him. I know not that he 
is aware of it. Ihave set a guard upon my actions, my 
words, and even my looks: but I have heard and read, that 
men are quick sighted in such cases, and I sometimes think 
he knows the influence he possesses ; and the thought, Marie, 
has‘sometimes like an electric shock burst upon my heart, 
that he loved me, and for the moment my senses were wrap- 
ped in Elysium ; but the sweet face of dear, dear Eveleen 
arose before me, as if to reproach me, for seeking to win a 
heart which should be hers. Marie, I would sooner die, than 
give that pure heart one*pang. She loves Francis, loves 
him dearly. Sometime after his arrival, I put my arm 
around her waist, that my hand might rest upon her heart, 
and asked her how she liked our new cousin. She looked up 
in my face with an expression of childish innocence, as she 
answered, “Christiana, I love him, don’t you?” And I felt 
her heart throb though she was not aware of the nature of 
the love she confessed, and that made her heart beat so very, 
very fast. I sometimes think he does not love her; I know 


'|she is not formed to inspire love at first sight; one must 


know her intimately, must learn to trace the motives which 
prompt her action to their pure source; but he has now 
known her long enough for all this, and I think, if he was 





tions of it by this time: but I think, (and I have been no 


juninterested observer,) that no such feeling possesses his 
‘heart for Eveleen. He never seeks her company, but often 
\leaves her to join me, in my walks or rides. He never be- 
stows any of those little attentions upon her, so dear from 
those we love, and so much prized by us.- On the contrary, 
if a ride in the carriage is proposed, (the only exercise poor 
|Eveleen is allowed) he invariably assists me in the business 
of shawling, cloaking or whatever it may be, and attends 
|me to the carriage, and leaves his affianced wife to the clum- 
isy attentions of her precious brother. 

| I know all these things, in him, may mean nothing, and it 
jmay be, he sees my dislike to that natural deformity Edgar, 
\and from pure compassion, relieves me of his attentions —if 
in him they can be called so. I know it may be so, but 
|Marie, gratitude is a dangerous feeling to be allowed to gain 
| possession of a young girl’s heart for one like Francis Mer- 
ledith, the transition from that to a warmer feeling is so 
jeasy. Oh! that I were with you, in my loved France, away 
from the temptations that beset me here. Why does not the 
‘renowned Edgar make his proposals, or rather his father for 
|him? that I, at least, might have the chance of declaring 
imy sentiments ; I wonder what Francis would think of me 
then. Perhaps—but no, I will not let my thoughts wander 
that way. I will try not even to think of him. I have 
avoided him as much as possible lately, and I have some- 
times thought his looks reproached me for it. Were I not 
certain of Eveleen’s love for him—tell me, Marie, do you 
think it possible I could have been mistaken? can it be only 
a sisterly affection she feels for him? might not her heart 
have throbbed from some other cause? She never appears 
hurt or offended at the attentions he pays me, but rather 
pleased ; never blushes when his name is mentioned, or when 
he enters the room abruptly, though my cheeks glow, and 
my silly heart trembles. She is always calm, and converses 
rs him as freely as with me, while I can scarcely utter a 
| 

! 








word.— Oh! that I were with you. I feel lowered, debased 
at this weakness, which I cannot cenquer. I will tell you a 
little incident which took place this morning. Francis ¢ame 
in where Eveleen and I were sitting; he had a little bouquet 
lof flowers in his hand : « Oh, cousin Francis,” said Eveleen 
as he entered, “what a sweet bouquet! give me one little 
sprig, and I will wear it in my hair.” He immediately se- 
lected.a sprig of myrtle and gave her, and then turning to 
me said, “ Will not my cousin Christiana also accept one?” 
and presented me with a little moss rose bud, “ Allow me,” 
he continued, “to place it in your hair.” Marie, I had not 
power to answer or prevent him. While he stooped over me, 
he whispered, “You understand the language of flowers.” 
What could he mean? Pray write and advise me howto 
conduct myself, and also give me your opinion concerning 
Eveleen. I wish I were with you, and with that wish, the 
last from my pen, but the first in my heart, I bid you adieu. 
Cher Marie, adieu. 

De ton amie 














Curistiana MEREDITH. 


Letter second from Capt. Francis Meredith to his friend in England. 


You accuse me of being in love with Christiana. At the 
time I wrote the letter, from which you formed that judgment, 
had any one accused me of it I should have decidedly denied. 
The feeling was then not existing, or in a latent state ; now, 
I candidly acknowledge your surmises correct, I am fairly 
caught ; a pretty predicament truly ; for should the lady be 
inclined to accept my suit, we should both be pennyless, 
both our fortunes in such a case being forfeited, by the ill 
imagined fancies of our parents, of whom I certainly don’t 
wish to say any thing disrespectful ; but did you ever hear of 
such an absurd idea — to tie us down to such conditions —con- 
ditions not one whit under our control: as though we could 
be answerable for not falling in love but with the ones they 
had selected for us before we could speak ; and why selected ? 
because it had been a custom, (a stupid one enough,) to in- 
termarry estates. After all, that’s the main point! But to 
return to Christiana, which I am always quite willing to do, 
she has acted a little strangely of late; from being the gay- 
est, liveliest creature, with a song always bursting from her 
lips, she is now silent and sad, and spends most of her time 
alone. I knew from the first she hated that ourang outang 
Edgar, and I believe pity for her hard fate first paved the 
way for love; when I first came here, she used to ride and 
walk, and I always, either by invitation or permission, ac- 
companied her: but now she has given up all, and we 
scarcely ever meet but at meals, and sometimes I have 
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thought, —I am quite sure,—I discovered traces of tears upon|| was truly magnificent —it was in the form of a segment of a|lmen for three years. Mr. Buckingham supposed that by 
her cheeks. She grows pale too. I am sometimes vain enough||circle, or a bow—its principal street (occupying the place of||mechanical powers it was first conveyed to the edge of the 
to think I may have made some impression, for she blushes||the arrow) being five miles long, in a straight line, and per-/jriver and then placed on an enormous raft, and when the 
whenever I speak to her, but then I have known people||fectly level. It was 1000 feet wide, 100 feet on each side a inundation, or annual tide of the Nile took place,’ it was 



































































blush from other causes.—I wish I knew ; if I had not like|/ing paved with large flat stones, on the outer edge of which/|floated a certain distance until the river subsided, when the 
a fool resigned my commission, I wouldn’t hesitate to seek was@-colonnade of beautiful pillars, from which a —— raft grounded, and remained immoveable until the next in- 
an interview, and declare myself at once ; but what should|jextended inward to the houses, thus forming a delightful|jundation. Three years thus passed away before this won- 
we do? I would be willing to run the risk of starving, but|} promenade, the inhabitants being completely sheltered from/||derful Monolith was conveyed to the city of Sais. This was 
I should be loath to make a beggar of her. I should be sorry|}the sun and rain. This magnificent street, which passed'/one of the most extraordinary among the antiquities of 
to deprive her of all the little elegancies in which she so|/through the centre of the city, was intersected by numerous||Egypt—and it must be evident that the Egyptians mast 
delights, and which so become her sex. If the celestial|jother streets, nearly of equal width and magnificence. He/|/have been possessed of considerable mechanical power, to 
Eveleen could only be brought to declare her dislike to me,|/described also the numerous baths and theatres, &c.; the||/be able to place such huge masses of stone in their proper 
or the boorish Edgar to Christiana, how finely it might be all|| Alexandrian Library, founded by Cleopatra, an immense ||positions, and to erect obelisks of stupendous size. 
arranged, but the latter case there is not the least hope of ;|/pile first built by that celebrated Queen for a deposit of 2000 
the former might be effected, if some kind officious friend||volumes of manuscripts, which were presented to her by 
would only take the trouble to open the lady’s eyes to the||Mark Antony, as a love token; and Pompey’s Pillar (as it 
state of her intended husband’s heart ; not that I think Eve-||is called) composed .of a single block of Egyptian sienite, 
leen is very much interested, as regards any warmer feeling 92 feet long and 104 in diameter, some portion of which still 
than liking, (a cant word,) but she is so unconscionably duti-|/retains such a polish as to answer the purpose of a mirror. 
ful she would never dream of thwarting “papa’s” plans, This immense pillar, which he supposes was one of sixteen 
unless it were put into her head. It is rather ennuyant here,||Of similar size, must have been brought about 500 miles! 
now that Christiana keeps so retired ; she was the only one from the place where it was quarried. The population of 
of the family, that possessed one atom of life. I spend my|/Alexandria, ai the time of its capture by the Turks, was a 
days in the garden, into which her windows look, in vain|/million and a half. Many other interesting subjects con- 
endeavors to see her, and my nights, (for she has got full nected with this celebrated city were touched upon by Mr. 
possession of all my thoughts,) in imagining some reason Buckingham. The cities of Canopus and Sais were next 
for her conduct, or planning some scheme to effect an inter-||described. 
view ; which if I don’t manage to do pretty soon, I will speak Travelling from Alexandria towards the Delta, the first 
plainly to my uncle, make him welcome to my fortune, and ancient city is Canopus, on the western bank of the western 
leave the calm Eveleen (a great deal too calm for me) to branch of the seven fold Nile. It extended along the bank 
seek another partner, and decamp, bag and baggage ; so don’t for five or six miles, and was about the same extent in width, 
be surprised if you see me in England soon. And now, good being of a semi-circular form. One of ,its greatest peculiar- 
bye. When my affairs here are settled I will write more ;/|ities was the magnificence of all its buildings, showing that 
now my mind is not with my pen. I dare say you will have/||like Palmyra, it was inhabited only by persons of great 
observed that without my telling. wealth. This vity derived its importance not from trade, 
’ Yours, Francts Merepiru. (||like Alexandria, but owed its prosperity to another, and 
more potent cause, a cause which if existing in this country 
at the present time, would raise up a magnificent city with 
even greater rapidity than was ever the case at the present 
time. This charm, which attracted crowds of people from 
the East and from the West, the North and South, consisted 
in its fountains, which ‘possessed, or had the reputation of 
possessing, the remarkable property of restoring to elderly 
ladies, all the health and beauty with which they had been 
blest in the morning of life. They bathed themselves in 
the waters of the fountains, and the pleasing transformation 
was supposed to take place. These wonderful baths drew 
vast numbers to the city of Canopus, and these being almost 
entirely persons of opulence, would account for the absence 
of humble dwellings, and for the gorgeous architecture, the 
béautiful sculpture, and the splendid palaces with which 
Canopus abounded. But when the delusion vanished, and 
the people no longer believed in the virtue of the fountains, 
it was probable that the desertion of the city had been as 
sudden as its rise and prosperity had been rapid. Mr. B. 
doubted if the delusion, absurd as it might appear to us at 
the present day, was greater than actually existed in the 
nineteeth century in England and America. It was true 
that people did not believe in fountains of youth, but they be- 
lieved that pills and lotions would produce an effect as mar- 
vellous as the baths of Canopus. Any one would be con- 
vinced of this fact by reading the last page of any of the||capacity of both cooper and sailor. Very early one morning, 
Boston newspapers, from the advertisement in which it|/and before any hand than Tudor had come upon deck, a 
would appear that if people became sick it was their own||young, beautiful and tolerably well dressed female came 
fault ; and if they died they had no one but themselves to||tripping down the street to the vessel, and inquired of Tador 
blame. for the captain. She was told he had not yet risen, but she 
The next city was in the midst of one of those territorial |/insisted upon seeing him without delay, and with Tudor’s 
divisions of Egypt called Nomes. It was the city of Sais, ||permission proceeded to his berth, and arousing him, ad- 
the residence of the celebrated King Amasis. This city ||dressed him with— 
was ornamented with magnificent buildings, temples, and|| “Good morning, Captain ; I have called to see if you will 
monuments, by order of Amasis; but this sovereign was||marry me.” 
ambitious of erecting a monument of an unique character, || “Marry you?” replied the astonished captain—believing 
far surpassing in grandeur of conception and execution any |/her to be of a suspicious character— “leave my vessel in- 
thing which had yet been done.—He therefore caused a|{stantly, if you know what is for your interest.” 
Monolith of colossal size, @ Temple carved out of a single|| She next went to the mate’s berth, and asked him if he 
block of stone, to be constructed and placed in the city. This|/would marry her,—and receiving an answer similar to the 
Monolith was wrought at Sienna, at the celebrated quarries ||captain’s, she went upon deck, where Tudor was engaged in 
where the beautiful and compact Sienite granite was found, |some business, and put the same question to him. 
at the distance of several hundred miles above Canopus. “ With all my heart,” answered Tudor, in a half serious 
This Temple, formed from the solid rock, was 21 cubits in |/and half jocular manner. 
length, 14 in breadth, and 8 in height—and the Egyptian|| “Then,” said she, “come along with me.” 
cubit was supposed to be about equal to four English feet.|| ‘Tudor left his work and followed her, with motives 
This enormous mass of stone, was conveyed to the capital || which he afterwards declared he could never satisfactorily 
of Amasis by the waters of the Nile—and employed 2000 |/account for, even to himself. By the time they had reached 
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MORNING SCENE. 





Original. 





I. 
My study window ! — what a day-break scene 
Bursts, like a fairy dream, upon the view ; 
The shower hath bathed the earthly fields in green, 
The breeze hath spread the airy fields with blue, 
The far horizon line, that’s drawn between 
The green terrestrial and ethereal hue, 
A girdle, formed when those dark hills had birth, 
Seems Jike the boundary line of heaven and earth. 





Ii. 

flow, swelling o’er this scene, the exulting soul 

Might from that clear line make its upward spring ; 
Melt with the ether streams that o’er us roll, 

And to some distant sphere its orbit wing ! 
Oh, is there not, in those pure skies, a goal 

The ascending spirit seeks, and dwells, a thing 
Whose starry element, with angel motion, 
Swells and dissolves in life’s all-boundless ocean ? 


III. 
Hail to the Day-stan! Morn and breath of Spring 
Sweep, like a resurrection, o’er yon slope ; 
The undulating hills, all joyous, fling 
Their echoes, buoyant as the voice of hope. 
Hail to the Day-pawn! Might the glowing wing 
Of incense breathed — God of the mountain top 
And dewy vale — from living censers, rise 
And float, in melting volumes, to the skies! 


To be concluded. next week. 


LINES 


ON SEEING A PAINTING OF THE CEMETERY ON FRENCH ISLAND, IN 
CHINA, WHERE A YOUNG FRIEND WAS INTERRED. 


BY MRS. Le H. SIGOURNEY. 


IV. 

Hail to the Dav-nunst! Cataracts of light, 

Whose conflagration floods yon glassy wave ; 
Ocean of flame! while rushing from its height, 

Isles, shores, spires, masts, the White Rocks, lave 
Themselves in golden glory ; not more bright 

Were a new Eden bursting from its grave : 
But hark, the bell-toll! through the echoing air, 
Mid nature’s worship, peals the hour of prayer. 





Original. 





‘On with your burden,—on! The spot is fair, 
The cool, green trees their peaceful branches spread, 
Caim is the murmuring wave, that ripples there, 
And smooth the pillow for the slumberer’s head ; — 
There waits the boat that bare the youthful dead, 
While, with sad step, the father goes to lay 
*Neath the turf covering of a foreign bed 
The loved companion of his lonely way. 


Wesleyan University, Conn. 


On with your burden,—on! Tis holy rest, — 
There’s grief of strangers, at yon lowly bier, 
‘The tear of China falls upon his breast, 
That yielded up its noble spirit here, — 
But far away, amid his native earth 
The mother dreams not of her darling’s urn, — 
And his fond sisters, round the cheerful hearth 
Revolve the promise of his quick return. 


CHANGE OF FORTUNE. 


A PLAIN STATEMENT OF FACTS, 


Some sixty-five or seventy years ago, a vessel from Boston 
arrived at one of the wharves in London. Among the 
hands on board, was one by the name of Tudor, a steady, 


da sith gots butin, idad. Walp aie ent respectable, and well-looking young man, who acted in the 
How dear the dust, that here in hope doth lie : — 
But when from farthest clime and darkest cell 
Earth’s summon’d myriads seek the judging sky, 
Blest be thy meeting, youth of many a charm, 
With those who mourn thee on thy native shore, — 
Blest be the meeting, where no pain can harm, 
And parting sorrows pierce the soul no more. 


Hartford, September, 1838. 








ANCIENT CITIES OF EGYPT. 


Tue Lectures of Mr. Buckingham on Egypt, its arts, anti- 
quities, &c., have given a great amount of information on 
those subjects, They have been reported for the Mercan- 
tile Journal, from which we extract the following abridged 
account of some of the ancient cities of that interesting 
country. 

He commences with Alexandria, the city built by Alex- 
ander the Great to commemorate his name, and to revive 
and concentrate the commerce of India which then flowed 
through Egypt. Its favorable location for this purpose raised 
it to great opulence, notwithstanding its location in the midst 
of barren plains of sand. The plan on which it was built 
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opened. The lady entered a barber’s, followed by Tudor, 
betkoned him te be seated, and ordered the knight of the 
razor to take off his beard and hair, both of which operations! 
he unquestionably greatly stood in need of. She footed the! 
bill, and they left the shop, but soon entered a hat store. | 
She requested that the best lot of beavers in the «tore might 
be placed upon the counter, and then told Tudor to select 
such a one as suited him. He soon did this—the price was! 
paid by the lady—Tudor threw aside his old tarpaulin, | 
and left the store in company with his companion, in a 
beaver that would not have disgraced his majesty the king 
himself. They next visited a shoe store, where Tudor was 
not long in selecting a pair of boots, nor the lady in paying 
for them. 

Tudor by this time was puzzled to divine the object the 
lady had in view, and it must be acknowledged he was ap- 
prehensive all was not right. But fully aware that he had 
committed no crime to make him dread the face of any mor- 
tal, and wishing to see the end of the farce which he con- 
sidered, then fairly commenced, he was determined to press 
forward, prepared for the worst, trusting every thing to his 
guide and companion. He solicited from the lady an expla- 
nation of her designs, but she told him to be silent and ask 
no questions, and immediately led the way into a clothing 
store, with Tudor at her side. Here Tudor was told to select 
the best suit of clothes in the store that fitted him, with corres- 
ponding articles of clothing; and the sailor in his doublet, 
tar-bedaubded pantaloons, and chequered shirt, was in a few 
minutes metamorphosed into as fine a gentleman, as far as! 
appearance was concerned, as had walked the streets of that 
great metropolis for many aday. The bill at this place, as 
well as at the others, was paid by the lady. 

Tudor’s amazement was now complete. He neither knew 
what to say or to think. Who the lady was, what her in- 
tentions were, he could not even surmise. He again asked 
for an explanation, and insisted upon one ; but the only an- 
swer he received was — 

“ Follow me and be not alarmed—all will be explained 
hereafter to your entire satisfaction.” 

One thing Tudor was obliged to acknowledge — the lady, 
thus far, had done by him as well as he could have wished ; 
he therefore resolved to ask no more questions, and to com- 
ply with all her requests and demands. Presently she con- 
ducted him into a magistrate’s office, and politely requested 
the minister of the law to unite her and her companion in| 
the bands of matrimony! This was something of a ail 
to Tudor, but nevertheless he strictly. yielded ; the ceremo- 
ny was soon commenced, and in a few seconds the couple 
were pronounced man and wife. 

Without uttering a word, or even exchanging a kiss, Tu- 
dor and his wife now left the magistrate, but not, however, 
until she had given him a sovereign for his services. The 
couple passed through the streets in silence—Tudor hardly 
knowing what he was doing, or what he had done, certainly 
ignorant of where he was going or what awaited him; and 
the thoughts that occupied his wife’s mind, the reader will 
soon be able to judge for himself. Turning the corner uf the 
street, Tudor beheld a few rods in front of him, a splendid! 
dwelling, towards which the wife seemed to direct her steps 
as well as his own, and into the front door of which they 
soon entered. The room into which Tudor was ushered by 
his wife, was furnished in a style of the greatest magnifi- 
cence. She sat him in a chair, telling him to make himself 
contented for a minute or two, and then passed into another 

* room. 

The first one here to address her, was her uncle, who, on 
seeing her enter the room, jumped in astonishment from his 
chair, and calling her by name, demanded how she had es- 
caped from her room, and where she had been. Her only 
answer was— 

“Thou fiend in human shape, I allow you just one hour 
to remove your effects from this house. The actual posse s- 
sion of my property here you long deprived me of, and vain- 
ly thought you had made arrangements by which you could 
have deprived me of it through life; but I have frustrated 
your wicked designs—I am now mistress of my own house, 





for I was this moment married, and my husband is now in| 


the front room. ” 


] must now leave the newly married couple fora short) together. After a few hours labor, she completed her rope, 
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the principal streets of the city, many of the shops had been||daughter the name of Eliza. He had spared neither time | signing herself into the hands of Him who is the orphan’s 


nor expense in the education of his daughter, she being the||friend. She did make the attempt, and she was successful. 
only object of his care and regard, his wife having died when|| Yes, she was liberated from a prison in her own house, 
she was quite young; and before her death, which took|/where, for “ filthy lucre’s sake,” she had been confined by 
place when she was fourteen or fifteen years of age, he had|| her own uncle, and once more breathed the pure air of free- 


the satisfaction of witnessing her one of the most aecom- 
plished and beautiful young ladies of London. 

A short time previous to his death, an arrangement was 
entered into between Mr. A. and a brother of his, by which 
his brother was to have possession of his dwelling house, 
his servants, horses, carriages, and such other property as/! 
had not been deposited in banks for the benefit of his daugh- 
ter, to the time of her marriage, when the possession of 
them was to be given up to her husband. It was a condition|! 
of the agreement that in the case Eliza died without marry-|| 








ing, the property was to go to her uncle and his family. 

Immediately after the death of Mr. A. his brother re- 
moved into his dwelling; Eliza boarded in his family ; and 
every thing went on very agreeably for some months, when 
Eliza discovered in her uncle and his family, the manifesta- 
tions that she should never marry —the reason for which, 
from what has already been said, must be obvious to every 
reader. Unluckily for Eliza, she did not discover the dia- 
bolical plot in season to frustrate it in its bud. It was 
nothing less than this: to shut her up in one of the centre} 
rooms in the third story of the house ; to prevent her leaving 
it by keeping the doors and windows thoroughly bolted, and 
refuse her associates, by telling them, when they called, that 
she was either at school or was at some of the shops on bu- 
siness, or had taken a ride in the country for health, and to 
see some of her relations, or by telling them something else 
equally destitute of truth. 

Eliza generally received her meals through a small door 
in the ceiling, from the hands of her unfeeling aunt, to whom 
her cries for liberation from her lonely and dismal prison 
house, were no more effectual than they would have been 
had they been directed to the idle wind. 

Three years was the unfortunate girl thus shut out from 
all communication with the world, when one morning her 
scanty breakfast was carried to her by an old female servant 
of her father. Eliza, once more discovering the face of her 
old friend and servant Juan, burst into tears, and attempted) 
several times to speak, but was unable to. Juan well un-| 
derstood the meaning of these incoherent sobbings, and said 
herself, almost unable to speak from emotion, “ Hush, hush, | 
Eliza, mistress ; speak not; I understand all. Your tyrant) 
aunt, was taken suddenly ill last night, and the doctor says 
it is doubtful whether she long survives. I will see you 
again at noon and at evening. Some of your old servants 
have long been planning means for your escape, and are 
now in hopes of effecting it ;” and without waiting for Eliza’s 
thanks and blessings, tripped down stairs. 

Eliza although unable for sometime to partake of her sim- 
ple repast, didso at last with a better zest than she had ever 
known before. Her old servants were still about the house, 
and were bent upon her rescue! Most welcome, soul-inspir- 
ing intelligence! 

“What!” said she to herself, “is it possible that I am 











| 


ldom. This was about day-light. 


lof her marriage. 


She immediately bent her 
steps towards the wharf where the Boston vessel lay; and 
from that period in her life till she ushered her husband into 


‘her own house, the reader has already had an account. 


The surprised and horror-stricken uncle stood in mute as- 
tonishment for some moments after being informed by Eliza 
She again repeated the demand, “ Leave 
my house in an hour, thou monster!” and then returned to 
her husband, where the promised explanation was made. 

The amazement of Tudor, and the transport of his wife, at 
the sudden change in their fortunes and conditions, may pos- 
sibly be conceived, but they certainly cannot be expressed. 
Being incompetent to the task, I will not attempt to describe 
the scenes that successively followed, the embraces of the 
happy couple, and the kisses exchanged—the joy of the 
servants at seeing their young mistress once more set at lib- 
erty —the chagrin, mortification and disappointment of the 
inhuman uncle, and his family —the kind congratulations of 
old friends and acquaintances —the parties that were given 
by Mrs. Tudor, as well as those attended by her and her 
husband—their many rides into the country, &c. &c. 

One pleasant morning, some four or five days after the 
marriage, the attention of the officers and hands belonging 
to the Boston vessel was directed to a splendid carriage, 
drawn by two cream colored horses, richly caparisoned, 
which was approaching the wharf, and in a few moments 
halted immediately in front of the vessel. The driver dis- 
mounted the box and let down the steps of the carriage; a 
gentleman gorgeously dressed, stepped out, and assisted a 
lady with corresponding habiliments to alight; they then 
stepped on board the vessel, when the gentleman asked the 
captain what port he was from, how many days he was in 
performing the passage, when he intended to return, the 
amount of fare for passengers, and other questions of a like 
nature, and receiving appropriate answers to the same, asked 
leave toexamine the cabins and the other accommodations 
of the vessel, (all the while avoiding, as far‘as possible, the 
the scrutiny of the captain,) which were very courteously 
shown him. He then observed, that he and his lady had 
some thoughts of soon starting for America, and in case they 
concluded to do so, assured the captain they would take pas- 
sage with him. They then left the cabin, but before leaving 
the vessel, the gentleman turned to the captain and said — 

“ Capt. , (calling him by name] before leaving your 
vessel, permit me to make you acquainted with Mrs. Tudor!” 

It was not till this moment, that the captain and those 
around him, recognized, in the elegantly dressed gentleman, 
their old friend and companion, Tudor, the Cooper ! —they 
supposed that some sad if not fatal accident had befallen 
him. I once more leave the reader to judge of the congrat- 
ulations that now followed. 

The remainder of my imperfect sketch is soon told. Tudor 
distributed the wages coming to him among his former as- 








to be delivered from this vile place of confinement? Is it||sociates, bade them good bye, but not, however, until he had 
possible that there lives one who seeks my liberation and|/extracted a promise from the captain and his crew to call as 
happiness? Is it possible that all connected with this estab-||often as possible upon him, before sailing—left the vessel, 
lishment —my own establishment—do not possess hearts of|/entered his carriage, and was driven to his own door. 
adamant? God speed thee, Juan, and thy associates in thy|} Tudor and his wife lived through life upon the most ami- 
work of love and mercy!” cable terms, and were blessed with prosperity and an obedient 
It is unnecessary to detail all the minutie of the scheme|/and respected circle of children. Some years after his mar- 
for Eliza’s escape, and the several interviews held between||riage, he returned to his native place, Boston; where he 
her and Juan for the three days she supplied Eliza with her|| built two or three wharves, that bear his name to this day. 
meals. Suffice it to say, that on the evening of the fourth||They afterwards returned to London, where they died as 
day after the above interview, Eliza was furnished with an!|they had lived since their union, honored by all who enjoyed 
instrument to unbar her window, and was promised a rope!| their acquaintance. 
ladder the following evening, to effect her escape from one 
of the windows in the room adjoining; but having loosed 
the bars of the window the same evening the instrument for 
|the purpose was put into her hands, she determined not to 
wait till the following evening for the promised ladder, not! 
|knowing but the plot of the servants might be discovered by 
| her luncle, or by some of his children ; and she accordingly 
| went to work making a rope (if such it may be called) from| 
|her bed clothes, by tearing them in strips and tying the ends 





West, tHe American Painrer.—Mr. West met with 
munificent patronage in England, but he always retained a 
strong and unyielding affection for his native land. The 
|countenance which the king nobly bestowed upon this highly 
|gifted American, could not fail to excite envy among his 
courtiers. A malicious individual, knowing his partiality 





for the land of his birth, resolved to make him give some 
| unguarded proof of it which would be unpleasant to his 
Majesty, incensed as he then was against his American col- 





time, for the purpose of reverting to the previous history of but fearing it might not be strong enough to support her, it 
Mrs. Tudor. She was the only child of a very wealthy gen- was some time before she dared to attempt a descent. But 
tleman, whom I shall designate as Mr. A., not recollecting’ preferring death to a longer confinement, and fearing that 
his actual name ; and for the same reason, I shall give to his’ she might be detected, she resolved to make the attempt, re- 


i} 








onies, With an air of much satisfaction, he one day inform- 
ed the King that the Americans had lately met with a most 
disastrous defeat; and turning to Mr. West, he exultingly 








asked, ‘‘How do you like these tidings, sir?” Mr. West, 
bowing low to his majesty, answered, ‘‘I am a loyal and|jed some beautiful prospects. 






























grateful subject to my king, but I never rejoice at any mis- 
fortune which befalls my native land.” “A noble reply,” |jthe Oratoire, or new theological school. 
said his sovereign ; “and I assure you, Mr. West, no man/}jby the celebrated Merle d’ Aubigné, the author of a new his- 
will ever fall in my estimation because he loves his country.” |/tory of the Reformation, which had attracted attention in 
Mr. West retained his love to America till the day of his|/Europe, and large extracts from which have been translated 
death ; and he refused immense sums for some of his most//for the American religious journals. He lectured sitting in 
magnificent pictures, which he painted as ‘affectionate gifts||his chair, as is common in France, but without much elo. 
to the public institutions of his native State. iquence. 
After breakfast we started to ascend the Grand Salére, one 
jof the neighboring Alps. It is situated on the south of Ge- 
neva, across the Arne, in Savoy, which is a part of the king 
of Sardinia’s dominions. There are two summits, the Petite 
| Salére and the Grand Salére. We ascended the latter, which 
is more than twice the height of the former. The ascent was 
steep and tedious, as the weather was warm; but the sce- 
nery which we witnessed, was inconceivably grand. To the 
north of us, immediately below, lie the Arne, the Rhone, the 
lake of Geneva. All the surrounding valleys were dressed 
in cultivation, while we stood in snow six inches deep in 
some places, and all the peaks around us gave the true im- 
pression of a mid-winter scene. Beyond the valleys on the 
inorth extended the chain of the Jura, covered with snow. 
/On the east and west range the Alps, with Mont Blanc lift- 
ing its triple head above them all, covered with everlasting 
snow ; Clouds, like a loose mantle, hung on its declivities, 
while its summit flashed above them in the sun. There it 
stood, a personation of sublimity itself—its awful majesty 
is indescribable —-ages have rolled their wintry storms over 
that dreadful peak, but yet it stands in its silent grandeur 
looking down on the ephemeral generations of men, as they 
pass away. Never have I stood amidst such awful sublim- 
ity before—not even at Niagara. 

To-day we visited Ferney, the residence of Voltaire. We 
walked there in about an hour. It is four or five miles to 


THE ATHENIAN PATRIOT. 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 



























Original. 








When Socrates fell a victim to the passions of a partial tribunal, and a 
deluded people, and ail his disciples were terrified into flight, his 
friend Isocrates had the honorable intrepidity to appear in the streets 
of Athens with the mourning garb. 


Ha! leave ye in affright 
That sad, unmanly sight, 
The corse alone ! 
Have ye not one true heart, 
That thus from him ye part ? 
Are all, all gone? 





Reel back, ye cowering slaves! 

Blanch! ye Athenian knaves, 
With pallid fear ! 

Look where the patriot stands, — 

Look ! for the dead commands, — 
The grey haired seer ! 





Gaze on the patriot now, 
With still unruffled brow, — 

In mourning robes. 
Tremble! he fears ye not, — 
Stand back ! he seeks the spot, — 
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|apon the lake, at its junction with the Rhone, and afford-|| Envy andher imps are dying at his feet, and the authors 


who opposed him are sinking into hell, grasped by fairies 


We attended, early in the morning, one of the lectures of|/and scourged by demons. The Calas family are included in 
It was delivered||the picture. 


A beaytiful little work in China, representing a female 
bursting from the tomb with her child, stands at one end of 
the bed in a corner. s. 








METRICAL DIVERSIONS,—NO. II. 


BY WILSON FLAGG, 





Original. 





A PATRIOTIC SONG. 
Tune — Soldier’s Grave. 


I. 
Wuen our fathers went forth, in the pride of their right, 
The vengeance of kings to defy, 
Their fortitude bravely sustained them in fight, — 
Sworn firmly to conquer or die! 
Nor riches, nor honor, nor fame they desired, 
Nor glory of royal alliance ; 
But patriot virtue their courage inspired, 
When they bid the proud monarch defiance. 


Il. 
No learning instructed the warrior band, 
By their own native wisdom directed ; 
In their courage was anchored the hope of the land, 
And justice their honor protected. 
With the freedom and rights of their country at heart, 
They assembled — the brave of the nation ; = 
In labor and sorrow they acted their part, 
And ‘finished their country’s salvation. 


IIl. 
No crown of green laurels encircled the brave, 
But after their death came their glory ; 
And their widows and children who wept o’er their grave, | 
Declared in proud triumph their story. 


Grief his heart probes. 


See how your soil he spurns, 
A lofty soul he mourns, 

Low bows his head, 
Say, can ye longer sleep? 
Weep! guilty cowards, weep! 







the south-west, on the road to Paris. The road leads through 
a fertile and blooming country. Ferney is an insignificant 
village, with nothing especially attractive for these regions. 
The mansion is at the western extremity, and stands a num- 
ber of rods back from the public road, almost hid in folia®e. 







Before 


From the soil they bequeathed us all tyrants shall flee, 


And now death in the cold earth has bound them — 


Their memory shall live in the hearts of the free, 


And glory immortal surround them. 





The avenue to it is beautiful, with ranges of trees. 
entering the garden, in the front, stands the little chapel 
built by Voltaire for the peasantry ; it is quite decayed, the 
windows being all broken, and the interior made use of for 
a stable. 

On entering the yard, an old man presented himself as 
our guide. We walked through the garden in the rear—it 
has fine arbored walks planted by Voltaire—the one on the 
left is peculiarly fine. The house itself is large, and not des- 
titute of beauty in its workmanship, though it begins to 
assume the appearance of decay in many parts,—it has 
three doors in front. After seeing the gardens we were 
taken into the rooms—the furniture is just as he left it. 
The first contains a number of paintings and a few cushioned 
chairs. The next is the bed-room —the bed is still standing ; 
a small canopy projects from the wall above it. On one 
side of the room is the monument and vase in which his 
heart were placed. The heart has since been removed to 
Paris. This monument is quite simple, but tasteful—the 
material is black marble. Under the part which contained 
his heart is written, “ Mon esprit est partout, et mon coeur = 






















































Weep for the dead. 


> Ay ! let the rushing tear 
: Down every cheek appear, 
In sorrow driven, — 
Pale are the lips that spoke, 
Hushed are the tones that woke 
Calm thoughts of heaven ! 


Haste ! matron, maid, and son, 
Cry to each slumbering one, 

“6 Behold the slain,” — 
Pass on thro’ every street, 
Bid every voice ye meet 

Take up the strain. 


Go, charge the flying Greek 

That reverend form to seck, 
That silent bier, — 

Let not the city’s walls 

Hold back your frenzied calls, 
The world must hear! 





Oh! ye have crushed the tie 

Which bound that pulse ; no sigh 
Can change the spell, 

In vain ye crowd around, — 

He hears no sob, no sound, — 
God-like ! farewell! 





ici’? —My spirit is every where, and my heart is here.— 
Above it is written, “Mes mands sont consolés, puisque mon 
coeur est au milieu de vous’»—My manes are consoled, since 
my heart is in the midst of you. 

A number of pictures hang around the room—simple 
prints, such as Washington, Franklin, Milton, Marmontel, 
Racine, Corneille. There are also portraits of Frederic 
the Great of Prussia, Catherine the Second of Russia, and 
Madame de Chatelet, and Voltaire himself in the midst o 
them. 

Among the paintings is one extraordinary as an example 
of the vanity of the man. He has been called “the vainest 
of men,” and truly a similar instance of vanity never oc- 
curred before. It was designed by himself, and painted, it 
is said, by a bungling artist at Ferney. Voltaire stands 
holding in his hand the Henriade, which he is extending to 
Apollo, who descends towards him from Olympus. The 
temple of Memory stands in the back ground—Fame flies 








DESULTORY SKETCHES IN EUROPE. 


NUMBER III. 





Original. 





Lecture of d’Aubigne — View from a summit of the Alps — Voltaire’s 
seat — Description of its interior — Remarkable painting. 

Americans are found, now-a-days, in almost all the high- 
ways of the continent, and one may thus enjoy, to a consid- 
erable extent, the company of his countrymen in this land 
of strangers. I met, at Geneva, a young gentleman of edu- 
cation, from the United States, and of course the common 
sympathies of country were a sure means of attachment and 
intercourse, under our circumstances. Too large a party is||towards it, pointing at the same time to the Henriade. The 
a hindrance to the enjoyment of travel; two or three con-||Graces and Muses surround him, and are about to convey 
genial minds cannot but add to it. We united together, and)/his bust to the temple of Memory ; —the heroes and heroines 
changed our lodgings to a hotel where our rooms looked out|iof the Henriade stand about him in apparent amazement. 


published with the signature of Flaccus. 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN, -~ 


In lands over sea I’ve been roaming, R 
Many years have I wandered the earth ; b- 
Youth is past — and in age I am coming 
To die in the land of my birth. 


But alas! the dear scenes of my youth 
Like myself have all faded away ; 

I hear nothing that sounds like the truth — 
I see strangers wherever I stray. 


The youth whom I[ knew in my day, 
That ruddy and mirth-making band, 

Are drooping and silvered with grey, 
And the fathers are now of the land. 


And the maidens once cheerful and fair — 
My partners in music and dance ; 

Their faces are shaded with care, 
And dull is their bright merry glance. 


This life is a season of change — 
One blooms as another decays ; 
From pleasure to sorrow we range, 
In vicissitude pass all our days. 


And [ must keep wandering on, 
No pleasure remains for me here ; 

For my youth and its friendships are gone, 
And my age there is nothing to cheer. 





AN EPIGRAM.—To a Youne Lapy.* 


In the ** Loves of the Angels,”’ *tis sung, that they fled 
From the skies, happy mortals to love and to wed ; — 
If angels wooed mortals, and thought it no sin, 

A mortal forgive, who an angel would win ! 


* This piece, with some few others which may follow, have been 
w. Fe 
[There is another writer with the signature of Flaccus, who writes for 


the N. Y. American. — Ep.] 








Brier NaRRATIVE oF THE ADVENTURES OF Marco Poto.— 


Niccolo and Matteo Polo left Constantinople in the year 
1250, and passed into Tartary on commercial speculation. 
Impeded in their return by the war which had broken out 
among the barbarous tribes of Asia, they imagined, and 
carried into effect, the bold design of penetrating farther into 
the unknown regions which spread toward the east; and, 
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after a year of fatiguing travel, arrived at the’ court of 
Kublai, the heirs of the empire, and of the conquests of Gengis 
Khan. Here they were honorably received, having acquired 
the language of the country. 

This prince, when he dismissed them, loaded them with 
presents, and appointed them his ambassadors to the Roman 
pontiff, to the end, that he might send missionaries who 
should preach the doctrines of the evangelists-in his domin- 
ions. The brothers arrived safely in Italy, and found the 
papal chair vacant. After remaining two years, they asso- 
ciated the youth Marco, son of Niccolo, with them, and de- 
parted on their return to Kublai. 

It required forty months to reach his court, and Marco met 
with a reception, if possible, still more favorable than his 
father and uncle. Of a gentle character, of easy, graceful 
manners, of ready and happy wit, he was soon inscribed 
by that celebrated Emperor in the list of his most intimate 
favorites. 

When the Poli again revisited Venice, after an absence 
of twenty-four years, there were none there who were wil- 
ling to recognize them. They had long been considered dead, 
and their habitation was occupied by relations ; but the scene 
was soon changed. 

Inviting their friends to a magnificent feast, they appear- 
ed dressed in rich robes in the fashion of the East, and cut- 
ting open their travelling dresses, took from them so many 
gems of such rare value, that the beholders were overwhelmed 
with astonishment. The fame of this spread rapidly, and 
they were soon not only recognized by all, but distinguished 
by every mark of esteem and honor. 

Marco enjoyed but a short time the pleasures of home. 
Being in command of a galley, he came to conflict with the 
Genoese, and burning with love of his country, exposed 
himself to be wounded and taken prisoner. Well was it for 
him then that the fame of his voyages had created a strong 
desire to hear him recount them, and procured for him every 
possible care and attention. 

It was to satisfy these incessant demands, and to escape 
the ennui of repetition, that he determined to have some me- 
morials he had drawn up brought from Venice, and arrang- 
ing them in the best manner he could, he wrote from them 
the history of his travels. These were in a few years trans- 
lated into many languages, and published in various forms, 
more or less compendious : so great was the eagerness of the 
world to learn things so new and surprising. 

The favor they won him from the Genoese was not ex- 
hausted in softening the bitterness of imprisonment, but 
shortened for him also the duration of exile. Marco Polo is 
one of those rare intellects which have gone before their age, 
and Venice prides herself on him, as Genoa does on Colum. 
bus.— Metropolitan. 


Porrinc THE QuEsTIonN.—‘ What a strange thing 1s ac- 
quaintance !”’ said a beautiful girl the other day to a friend 
of ours—“a year ago we had not seen each other—many 
a season had rolled its course, bringing hope, happiness, and 
perchance sorrow to each, without the cognizance of the 
other, and now we are so intimate!” Our friend says she 
looked so lovely he could not help pressing her delicate cheek 
—he asked her if he had aught to do with the happiness of 
her future. “ You are in all my dreams of the coming days,” 
replied she. They are to be married at Christmas. We 
consider this one of the neatest “ poppings of the question ” 
ever heard of, though by the way we think it ought to have 
happened in leap year. 


Boswe.t once reminded Johnson how heartily they used 
to drink wine together when they were first acquainted, and 
how he (Boswell) used to have the headache after sitting up 
with the Doctor. -Johnson did not like to have this recalled, 
or perhaps, thinking that Boswell boasted impraperly, resolv- 
ed to have a witty cut-at him. “Nay, sir, it'was not the 
wine that made your head ache, but the sense that I put 


into it.” 





A GENTLEMAN is uniformly polite, but avoids the extreme 
of importunity ; he is even gallant, yet so delicate in his at- 
tentions as never to ke offensive, and attentive to the com- 
fort of every person around him. Says a celebrated French 
author, “ He is one who has reflected deeply upon all the 
obligations that belong to his station, and applied himself 
ardently to fulfil them with grace.” 
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MILLENNIAL HYMN. 


BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 





| 
| 
| 


Original. 





Ou Gop, to Thee, from whom so long | 
‘This darkened world has strayed, inglorious, | 
She comes in brightness and in song, 
With crowns and harps for thee, victorious. 


From where flames up the morning sun, 

To where he floods the west with beauty, — 
From north to south, not one, not one 

Is silent in this hour of duty. 


Hear —as on Africa’s vast plains 
ler Sunday schools lisp songs, that gladly 
Go up, where once were stripes and chains, 
And fraud and gold that triumph’d madly. 





Hear China’s worship-wooing bells ! 

‘¢ Celestial ? now — whose happy nation, 
By her delivered millions, tells 

That her proud wall is called “ Salvation.” 


And see! the lovely isles that gem 

Old ocean’s bosom, fair and vernal — 
Are jewels in the diadem 

That glory wreathes for the Eternal. 


The tree of life yields glad perfume, 

With fresh buds crowned, and choicest flowers ; 
Knowledge displays its living bloom, 

Where grace dispenses warmth and showers. 


Dove of the Lord! Peace, brooding, sits 
Where fiercely flew the bird of glory ; 
And Waterloo and Austerlitz 
Live only in ignoble story. 


And, quench’d the latent spark of rage, 
Hate adds no more to party fuel; 

And realins are ruled, though statesmen wage 
No war of words, nor war with duel. 


And where so long the dreadful whip 

Of slavery, scourged the flesh, red reeking, 
Is kindness, love, and manhood’s lip 

Of holy, heartfelt Freedom speaking. } 


° The heavens in gladness shout to thee, 
And earth, in bondage lately lying, 
Rings back the cry, “ We’re FREE! We ’RE FREE!” 
Her vales, rocks, hills and seas replying. 


Earth! Earth! to Christ (his kingdom won) 
In more than primal beauty given — 
Sound the high hymn! for now is done 
His will on earth, as done in heaven. 





TARTAR CUSTOMS. 


A ceremony prevails among the Indians of the South West, | 
described by Mr. Catlin, of consecrating a Medicine Horse, 
who is turned loose upon the prairie, marked so as to be! 
readily known, and never again caught. The custom is| 
much the same as that described in the first paragraph 
below :— 

A letter from Tobolsk, quoted by the Constitutionnel, gives! 
the following description of a festival celebrated by the Tar- 
tars of Siberia in honor of their God Koudaia, (the God of 
Goodness.) At the break of day, all the chiefs of the villages 
who worship this divinity, assembled in a grove of beeches, 
called the sacred wood, situated in the midst of the vast’ 
steppes that border the river Irtyche. They were accompa- 
nied by their idolatrous priests, called Chamanes. As soon, 





\|of forty young girls, and as many youths, on horses of the 


desert, approached near, and then suddenly retreated from 
each other at full gallop. The object of the cavaliers is to 
snatch a kiss from the maidens, and that of the latter to 
avoid the passing favor by leaning to the right or left of their 
horses ; or, if hard pressed, to repel the threatened embrace 
by some well-applied blow of the knout! The first cavalier 
who succeeds in snatching a kiss ala volée, is hailed con- 


'|queror, and is rewarded with one hundred rubles and a com- 
\| plete set of arms, by the governor of Tobolsk. 


Toward the end of the féte, news was brought that three 


||hundred Tartars had started on horseback the previous 


evening, from the steppes of Ichynosk, a distance of twenty. 
five French leagues, in order to be present at the ceremony. 
Toward noon, three or four horsemen were perceived in the 
far distance, their jaded horses scarcely able to drag them- 
selves on; one alone essayed a feeble gallop, and, when 
within three hundred paces of the spectators, he fell; it was 
only by a cruel application of the knout that he was forced 
to reach the wood. Only thirty-one of the three hundred 
Tartars were able to accomplish the journey. The prize 
was a horse, two sheep, and four sacks of flour. There was 
more of national honor than self-interest in this struggle. 
The sports of the day were followed by a banquet in the tent 
of the Governor, and a display of fireworks. There were 
present at this remarkable féte a great number of ladies, 
Russian officers, foreign merchants, and exiled Poles. 





Peter Partey Canonizep.—I1n the journal of Rev. Mr. 
Perkins, American missionary to the Nestorians in Persia, 
published in the last number of the Missionary Herald, Mr. 
Perkins states that he is engaged in translating Peter Par- 
ley’s Geography into the Persian language. “While en- 
gaged in this work,” he says, “some of the assistant trans- 
lators soberly inquired of me whether Peter Parley was not 
one of the American saints ; stating that, as they thought, 
such boundless knowledge as his book displayed, could be 
possessed by no mortal than a saint; and they were quite 
surprised, when I informed them that the author of this 
book is not only not canonized, but is still living, and is not 
yeta very old man.” We reckon Mr. Goodrich would prefer 
the substantial advantages of living his time out, to the 
equivocal honor of this premature canonization. 








Tue Witp Piczon.—Some idea may be formed of the 
immense number of pigeons which, at certain seasons, pass 
into Kentucky and Indiana, from a calculation entered into 
by Wilson the Ornithologist, in regard to an immense flock 
which he saw while traversing the woods near Shelbyville. 
From the time which it took to pass the place where he was, 
he supposes the flock to have been at least two hundred and 
forty miles in length! and to have contained something like 
2,230,272,000 pigeons. If each bird in such a flock con- 
sumed a pint of food each day, the whole amount would be 
about seventeen millions of bushels daily. 








Ir is a practice in Germany, worthy of our imitation, to 
keep open a communication between the cellars and the 
principal chimney of the house, to enable the noxious air, 
more or less generated there, to escape. It also promotes 
the draught of the chimney. The air in cellars often be- 
comes highly deleterious to health, and the sickness of fami- 


a the sun rose above the horizon, a white horse of unblem-, lies may frequently be traced to the stagnant and noisome 
ished beauty was led forth, and, after being divested of his|/air in these under ground apartments. Where there are 
bridle and other trappings, and while the Chamanes chanted | different apartments in a cellar, ventilation should be pro- 


a hymn, he was set at liberty, and dashed off toward the de-|| yided for, by leaving a passage open over the doors of com- 
sert, all the spectators crying out “Cursed be he who see munication. 


touch the horse devoted to Koudaia.” No one ever attempts 
afterward to catch that horse. 
At the close of this ceremony, thirty Tartar princes, wear- 








Ir is to labor and to labor only, that man owes every thing 


ing armor encrusted with silver and gold, and mounted upon||possessed of exchangeable value. Labor is the talisman 


magnificent chargers, caparisoned after the Turkish fashion, 
executed several evolutions round the sacred wood, and went! 
through the manceuvres of a sham fight; then, starting off 
toward the desert, they ran a race of three French leagues 
with the rapidity of the wind. Sultan Baglou, an officer in 
the service of Russia, was the first to attain the goal, and| 
thereby became the winner of twenty-nine horses and twen- 
ty-nine suits of armor of his competitors, a prize of sufficient 
value to make the fortune of a family. 

After the race, a Tartar dance was performed. Upward 





that has raised him from the condition of the savage ; that 
has changed the desert and the forest into cultivated fields ; 
that has covered the earth with cities, and the ocean with 
ships; that has given us plenty, comfort and elegance, in- 
stead of want, misery and barbarism. 








Say nothing about yourself, either good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent; nothing good, for that is vanity; nothing bad, for that 
is affectation ; nothing indifferent, for that is silly. 





. 
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CHICAGO. explanation given of the sound it emitted on the rising of 
._||the sun. When standing by the side of the foot of the statue, 
The situation of Chicago is disagreeable. It is on a level |i ny, Buckingham, who is near six feet, could not see over the 
plain, an extension of the prairie, and hardly above the level instep, in a horizontal direction ; such is its size. A pres 
of the lake, the water of which, in fact, flows into the gut-|! o¢ corresponding dimensions lies near it, which was over- 
ters of some of the streets. The streets seem to be all sand, Ithrown by the Persian conqueror, Cambyses. One arm was 
or partly sand and partly black prairie earth, in fine powder, ‘broken in the fall, and when Mr. Buckingham walked through 
which in every wind covers you with its penetrating black-||in. gssure between the two patts, he was not tall enough to 
ness. This may be owing to the long drought to which this} ach the upper surface of the limb. Its diameter was nine 
region has been subjected. In wet seasons the inhabitants |/ >. ; and yet these statues were each a single stone. 
are relieved from this annoyance, by its conversion intoa]) ‘phoce descriptions are calculated to exalt to a very high 
deep, black mud. ’ idegree our opinion of the progress of the mechanic arts, 
Yet Chicago has grown in six years from a population of} song that singular people, the ancient Egyptians. ‘Their 
fifty families to one of six or seven thousand individuals. ||... -ontrated energies Met iichesed & sities of Wealth, 
And I was told that lots that in 1834 sold for fifty dollars, which have astonished all succeeding generations. ’ 
had risen in 1836 to eight or ten thousand. And no doubt}! ppoce Lectures are 16. be: repessdi i W"Bay. comnse,.on 
that situated as it is at the extremity of lake navigation, Wednesday snd Saturday afternoons, commencieg .next 
and being the shipping port for an immense country, and the || weanes day, at the Marlboro’ Chapel. _ 
gate to the Illinois canal, it must continue to grow, —unless Mr. Buckingham will also commence a course of eight 
the Lake, which has been rising for many years, should rise Lectures on Palestine, at the Odeon, before the Mercantile 
eighteen inches higher and drown it out. The water is now Library Association, on Monday evening, which, judging 
encroaching fast upon the most valuable part of the site of|| +44) the proupectns, manet commsinicate 0 vest eniount of 
the city. : ; information, respecting that most interesting land, around 
Eastward of the city is a large plain, which would been ;which are clustered so many sanctified associations. 
the first built upon, wereit not thet there iss controversy! ‘Tickets are for sale by Ticknor, Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
about it between the United States and a Mons. something, Weeks Sosten bc Co. ond Linitc. 
an old French settler and Indian trader. He took up this . ; 
lot many years ago, and when the land came into market a 
few years since, he had a pre-emption right, and so obtained 
a deed. The tract is now estimated to be worth a million 
and a half of dollars. The United States authorities think- 
ing this, at a couple of hundred dollars, to be too great a 
bargain for the pre-emption laws to give to any man, have/| 
contested his title, and a suit is now pending upon it, which 
I understand has been decided once in the Circuit Court in 
favor of the Frenchman. In the mean time, Mons. Michigun, 
caring not a fig either for Uncle Sam or the Frenchman, is 
fast taking possession of the disputed territory for himself. 
The harbor here is made, like all the harbors on the Lakes, 
by running out two long piers, a few rods apart, into the 
Lake, forming a passage way or channel between them, 
which they protect from being filled up with sand. 
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TeetH.—A discovery of some importance is said to have 
been made at Philadelphia, by which the difficulty and pain 
of having teeth extracted is almost entirely removed. A 
dentist’s horse having a diseased tooth, which prevented 
his masticating his oats, an attempt was made to extract it, 
but all efforts failed. On examining it carefully, the doctor 
perceived a ligament at the neck of the tooth, and without 
much thinking of the effect he cut it ; the tooth immediately 
fell out, or was extracted with a slight effort of the thumb 
and finger. 

Subsequent experiments, are said to have fully proved 
that the human teeth are also retained so powerfully in their 
sockets by a ligament, and it is the breaking of this whica re. 
quires so much manual force; and this, when cut, which 
gives not so much pain as lancing the gums, loosens the 
tooth, and it may immediately be extracted without pain, 
with the fingers ! 

If the cutting of this ligament will also straighten such 
ugly prongs as we have seen pulled from the heads of some 
of our friends, we shail be decidedly in favor of it, as it will 
save many a cracked jaw. We think it must be a tough 
piece of whit-leather, however, that would hold a tooth so as 
to break it. 

We think on the whole, the best way to get along with 
teeth, is to keep clear of wet feet, colds and other exposures, 
live temperately, avoid pickles and sweetmeats, and keep the 
teeth clean with a good brush, and a box of Church’s Tooth 
Powder ; in which case, unless we are peculiarly unfortunate, 
we shall be enabled to preserve those very useful tenants in 
our mouths, and balk the dentist of his bill. 














Tueses.— Mr. Buckingham’s lecture on Thursday evening, 
the last of his course on Egypt, was occupied by a descrip- 
tion of the “hundred-gated Thebes,’ and its magnificent 
temple. The city was compared with others mentioned by 
the ancients—Babylon, Nineveh, Rome, &c. and the lectur- 
er maintained that the records of antiquity prove it greater 
than either. Certainly its ruins are at the present day more 
stupendous than any others, though it was already a desola- 
tion before they had attained to the height of their splendor. 
It is in the centre of a vast plain of twenty miles diameter, 
which is one of the widest parts of what is now called Upper 
Egypt, lying on both sides of the Nile. The temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon, the description of which occupied a considerable 
part of the time, was situated on the east side of the river, 
at the distance of two miles, leaving a broad avenue of half 
a mile or more in width, from which the front of the edifice 
might be seen to great advantage. Through the centre of 
this avenue, the visitor to this shrine, having landed upon a 
flight of spacious granite steps, was conducted between two 
lines of Sphinxes, each thirty feet in height, and sixty feet 
asunder, to the great gateway, before which stood, first, two 
colossal statues, each sixty feet high, and beyond these, two 
pillars of granite, each 120 feet high. These dimensions are 
truly marvellous, especially when it is stated that each of 
these sphinxes, statues and columns is composed of a single 
stone, and that all these were transported from quarries 300 
miles distant, and above the cataract of the Nile. The di- 
mensions of the grand portico, and of the temple itself, how- 
ever, are still greater. The entrance of the gateway is sev- 
enty-five feet high, from the ground to the under surface of 
the stone cross pier. The~portico is composed of 144 ma- 
jestic columns of granite, each 12 feet in diameter, placed 
24 feet apart, and the circumference of the whole structure, 
including the portico and the main building, is two English 
miles. 

The statue of Memnon was also described, and a probable 


Mrs. Sicourney’s Letrers to Mornuers.— We have 
been turning over the leaves of this excellent book, which 
we find on sale at Weeks, Jordan & Co’s., and have been 
deeply interested in its contents. It presents in a most at- 
tractive form the privileges, and enjoyments, the duties, cares, 
and consolations of maternal life, and cannot be read with- 
out profit, by any one who is in any way concerned in the 
management of children. A vein of deep, strong feeling 
runs through the work, giving it an interest which it could 
not otherwise possess. The affectionate mother, the humble 
Christian, the patient resignation which marks a gifted mind 
in adversity, and the lofty aspirations of a spirit accustomed 
to look beyond the present scene, are every where observa- 
ble, while a rich and even poetical flow of diction gives vigor 
and zest to the style. 

What can be more beautiful than the following extract. 

“T have seen a young and beautiful mother, herself like a 
brilliant and graceful flower. Nothing could divide her 
from her infant. It was to her as a twin-soul. She had 
loved society, for there she had been as an idol. But what 
was the fleeting delight of adulation, to the deep love that 
took possession of her whole being? She had loved her 
father’s house. There, she was ever like a song-bird, the 
















































home, and lulled her little nursling with the same inborn 
melodies. 

“Tt was sick. She hungover it. She watched it.” She 
comforted it. She sat whole nights with it in her arms. It 
was tc her, like the beloved of the King of Israel, “feeding 
among the lilies.” Under the pressure of this care, there 
was in her eye a deep and holy beauty, which never gleam- 
ed there, when she was radiant in the dance, or in the halls 
of fashion, the cynosure. She had been taught to love God, 
and his worship, from her youth up; bet when health again 
glowed in the face of her babe, there came from her lip, 
such a prayer of flowing praise, as it had never before 
breathed. 

“ And when in her beautiful infant, there were the first de- 
velopements of character, and of those preferences and 
aversions which leave room to doubt whether they are from 
simplicity or perverseness, and whether they should be re 
pressed or pitied, and how the harp might be so tuned as not 
to injure its tender and intricate harmony, there burst from 
her soul a supplication more earnest, more self-abandoning, 
more prevailing, than she had ever before poured into the 
ear of the majesty of heaven. 

‘“‘So the feeble hand of the babe that she nourished, led her 
through more profound depths of humility, to higher aspira- 
tions of faith. And I felt that the affection, to whose hal- 
lowed influence she had so yielded, was guiding her toa 
higher seat among the ‘just made perfect.’ ” 


Apprentices’ Lisrary.— This excellent institution, which 
was established in 1820, under the patronage and supervi- 
sion of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
has continued its career of usefulness to the present time. 
It was the first establishment of the kind, though the exam- 
ple it displayed has been widely imitated in all the principal 
cities of this country and of England. 

It is now conducted by an independent society, under the 
title of the Mechanic Apprentices’ Library. Association, being, 
as far as we can learn, the only one at present in existence 
under such management. It maintains an honorable stand- 
ing among the multiplicity of literary associations with 
which our city at present abounds. The terms of admis- 
sion are easy, being a certificate of apprenticeship and the 
payment of one dollar per annum, which entitles each mem- 
ber to the use of the Library and all other privileges of the 
society. The Library contains between two and three thou- 
sand wellselected volumes. It underwent a revision a year 
or two since, and was cleared of all the useless lumber which 
had necessarily accumulated from the multitude of donations 
from kind, but sometimes injudicious friends. Most of its 
novels and romances, which are so apt to be the first select- 
ed by the more inconsiderate portion of the youth, were also 
rejected, as not conducive to the principal objects of the in- 
stitution, —instruction and improvement. 

The Association have made arrangements for a course of 
Lectures the present winter, which were commenced last 
Monday evening, at their rooms in Tremont Row, by an ad- 
dress by one of their members. 

Among the lecturers engaged, are Alden Bradford, Esq., 
Dr. Alcott, J. H. Buckingham, J. T. Buckingham, A. H. 
Everett, Rev. H. Winslow, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, and others. 


Frorma Inpians.—The inconveniences of the war with 
these Indians, it seems, do not rest altogether with us lands- 
men. Many vessels were lost on the coast and in the neigh- 
borhood of Florida, during the late gales in that latitude, 
and several of the crews only survived the disasters of ship- 
wreck, to experience the more horrid fate of being massacred 
by the savages. The crew of a French brig, driven ashore 
at the same time, were spared, because, the Indians said, 
“they killed none but Americans.” It is ardently to be 
hoped that some measures of pacification will be speedily 
adopted. This little band have the power to hold out almost 


interminably, and it will cost a vast expenditure of blood 


and treasure to remove them by force. 





Cates Cusuine, Esq., will deliver the Introductory Lec- 


ture before the Boston Lyceum on Thursday evening next, 
at the Odeon, Mr. Adams having declined on account of ill 


health. 





{> Acents are wanted for the circulation of this Maga- 


first to welcome the day and the last to bless it. Now, she||zine in different parts of New England. Those well qua 
wreathed the same blossoms of the beart around another||ified for the undertaking will find it a profitable business. 
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MUSIC COMPOSED BY H. F. FLAGG--WORDS BY WILSON FLAGG. 





ae — sepa AE TOT HVT Rex TR cere 
eas Pe ee eee pent =e 
eve - ry morn the dawning prove Of 


thee my Love, to thee my Love! A eZ of smilesand 


Andante. 
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a fe a ¥ ea 
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can-not tell—I can - not mann How fair i lot may be; 2 blessings from my 





Ps oer) rede dee idee 2 a 


sigh for joys, That come from wealth and fame ; Hat those dear hopes alone I prize, That waken with thy I care not for am- 





Capo @ astro on 3d Fret. 
THIRD VERSE. FOURTH VERSE. 

They say this earth is cold and drear, May Hope—like thy own mental grace— ° 

And all its light beguiles; O’er all thy pathway shine; 
Even so to me was every year, And joys—like smiles upon thy face— © 

Before I knew thy smiles. Around thy heart entwine. 
Bat now, each hope and scene is bright, To thee may every wish be given, 

As fair as dreams can be; And gloom thy prospect flee ; 
I’m blest—with but the sole delight, The only gift I seck from heaven— 


That springs my Love, from thee ! . To live and love with thee! 





